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SELECT TALES. 


UNCLE ANTONY’S BLUNDER, 
BY H. F. CHORLEY. 

It would be no exaggeration of the fact to state that, | 

on the morning of the 9th of May, 1828, nine-tenths of | 

the young ladies in the populous neighborhood of Son-| 

nington were discoursing, or thinking at least, on one} 

and the same subject—-that subject a masquerade, which | 





had been given on the preceding evening by a lady of| 
rank. The entertainment had been planned to cele- 
brate the twenty-first birthday of her elcest son, and 
executed with a splendor aud good taste totally unpre- 
cedented in that quarter of England, 

Availing myself of Asmodius’s privilege, I looked in 
for a few moments on two ladies, who were enjoying 
the luxury of lounging over a late breakfast-tabie. 
The parlor was small, but elegantly furnished; and one 
or two old family pictures gave it that peculiar air of 
respectability which no other ornament can impart. 
‘Through two large casement windows, flung open, the 
scents and lively sounds of spring came pleasantly in; 
and the eve wandered out over a fair, old-fashioned 
garden, decked with clipt trees, vases, and statues. 
Here sate the mistress of the mansion and her niece; 
the former an elderly lady, with fine open features, 
upright figure, and perfectly white hair; and, opposite 
to her, in a huge easy chair, covered with brown dam- 
usk, a damsel of twenty, not unlike her aunt, but far 
more beautiful than she ever could have been. 
took my fancy so entirely, that I feel myse 
give a distinet account of her loveliness: 
fit of the curious, however, | may say th 
black hair, large, soft, blue eyes, with dar, 
and eyelashes, a small, delicate figure, a fairy foot, 
a hand that had already twice served as a model to a 
Parisian sculptor. ‘The two talked together as unre- 
servedly as if they had been of the same age; and the 
elder Jady’s ready and good-humored laugh was a clear 
evidence that, though unmarried and past the meridian 
of life, she had not survived a sympathy in the pleasures 
and the fantasies of the young. 

“Go on, Georgina,” said Miss Granville, “and I shall 
feel no regret that my head-ache kept me at home; and 
now tell me how you fared among all these strangers.” 

“Why, it was as easy an introduction to a new circle 
as any ashful young lady could possibly desire. No- 





body knew me, and I knew nobody; and still every one 
seemed to take it for granted that I must be somebody 
he or she knew. The consequence was, that I was 
persecuted for the entire evening by hordes of cavaliers, 
each thinking that he had discovered some acquain- 
tance. ‘I'wice I was addressed as wne fiancee; a score 
of times as an heiress; and I am sure that once at least 
] was the innocent instrument of keeping some young 
lady waiting for her devoted squire.” 

“And Mrs. Dynevor?” 

“The most discreet chaperon in the world; she kept 
my secret a merveille, But the strangest thing is, that 
J have managed to capture and secwe a lover. I flat-| 
ter myself that the conquest is complete, as my swain 
allowed me no rest, and at length became so eager for 
supper-time ——"” 

“Vlorrid gourmand!” 

“Nay, dear aunt, do not judge so hastily; it was, I| 
believe, not a longing for the ice and champagne, but} 
to see me unmask, that he manifested so much impa-| 
tience; but I resolved not to gratify the old gentle-| 
man.” 

“Old gentleman! Pshaw!” 

“You shall hear more anon. I resolved not to grat-| 
ify his curiosity, and returned home before supper. | 
Iie would insist, however, on escorting me to the} 
carriage, and, | fancy, contrived to discover that I was} 
your visitor.” 

“But an old gentleman! who ever could it be?” 

“I was most curious to discover, for he followed me 
with the most comical homage imaginable; he held my| 
fan when I danced, and, when I spoke, bent close to me, | 
to catch what he called my melodious tones; whence J 
conclude that my inamorato is deaf.” 

“And his dress?” 













“He was cressed simply ina dark domino, He is|trembling hand, and, crossing a small grass-plot, ap- 


nimble for his years, for | beguiled him into daneing a| proached the young lady, who seemed rapt in a reverie. 
country-danee with me; and this, I suppose, was my| Apparently she was somewhat startled by his approach; 
crowning fascination; for, when it was over, he came for, on heuring a step, she let down in some haste a long 
close to me, and whispered softly in my ear, ‘Ah, then,/and thick muslin veil. 
yeu do not despise these hearty and unsophisticated! “Dashful!” said he, half aloud: “ahem! Good even- 
amusements! Whiot a sweet wie you would make!’”|ing, Miss Arnold; I do not wonder to find you abroad 

“Upen my word! Was this afier supper!” enjoying so splendid a sunset.” 

“Py 





y, do not invinnate. LT teld you thet IT came} Miss Arnold courtesied, and murmured some inartic- 
home before supper; and then he trusted to be allowed| ulate reply, “Toa mind like yours,” pursued Uncle 
o cult my acquemtance, Some gentleman who) Antony, “the contemplation of the beauties of nature 
poke to him cailed hm Uncle Antony.” Inust be a favorite pursuit, Ah! I shallnot soon forget 


At this name 
ilv; and, to spare prelixity, it may be as well in a few/ made that uneflaceable impression —— 
: j Another very slight murmur under the veil. 

Antony Nesfield, called by common consent “Dear Miss Arnold,” continued the old gentleman, 
oa cen long en inhabitant of that) Bever ever was I placed in so delicate, so embarras- 
neigliborlioo = He had come thither, on the decease | *!"2) . arta son; never before did T feel the same anx- 
of a relation, to scitle, as he said, for the remainder of ty: Po plead the cause of one who I flatter myself 
his life; had boucht an estate of a few score acres: and| Ye" have not forgotten is indeed an arduous task. 
: Hear me but for a moment. I am an unfortunate, dis- 
appointed man. I have lived—no matter how long 
the victim of—but I will not weary you by recounting 
my nusfortunes. ‘To you | must now look for conso- 
lation, to you fo reparation, to you—pray answer me 
—the sound of imy own voice without reply is fearful 
to me.” 
| “You are very good—too good, 
lady in alow voice. 

“Nay,” eried he, rapturously, “not to equal your de- 
Je voice, his placid smile, his ready and somewhat certs. Let me place this gem on your finger, ase seal 
te gallantries, who was the very man to be ac-| to the first step of so interesting a negotiation:” and he 
le to a country circle, had 1 evertheless contrived|¢rew from his pocket-book a glittering ring, but the 

the gauntlet of more disgust than a casval thin- ady seemed unwilling to receive it, and gently repulsed 
ser Ould imagine to have appertained to the possession his attempt to remove her glove. “Not yet,” she 
of so sweet a residence as Nesfield Nook, and so suffi-| tid; “lam searcely sure — 
cient an income as seven hundred a vear. | “What! do you doubt the sincerity of my professions? 

Years passed, but Uncle Antony was still a single Can you, for an instant, refuse to believe that I am ip 
man, bearing still in his soul the settled intention of carnest—that this alliance is my dearest wish? ° 

- “1 do believe—I do trust you,” replied she, fer- 


the elder lady laughed long and heart-| your artless eloquence the other evening, when you 


words to explam tne cause of her mirth. | 
Captain 
“Uncle Ant 





then, being a man of courtly manners, not uncomely 
presence, und tender heart, had bowed before every 
neighboring beauty in succession, in the hope of indu- 
cing her to shere his cottage; to fill the vocant seat in 
his gig; in short, to give to his well appointed estab- 
lishment what alone it wanted—a mistress. “T’ was 
all in vain. There are some men who are tolerated, 
nay, even thought agreeubie in society, till they assume 
the lover’s character, when they become at once objects 
dislike and aycidance. And he, with his gentle and 








, 


replied the young 





matrimony, and every year waxing more and more dis-| 
tasteful to the virgins of Sonnington and its vicinity. | Vently. 4: ®, + 
It was whispered that his last suit had been of a more), “Am I then at last successfull” eried Uncle Antony, 
suitable character than some of his previous flirtations; |!" @ transport of delight. “Nay, dearest Miss Arnold,” 
that he had been paying desperate court to Miss Gran-| continued he, as she sunk gracefully into a garden-seat, 
ville, and with his usual suecess—an implicit and some-| Still allowing him to retain her hand, “let me hear 
what contemptuous rejection. Thence it was that the! those charming words of consent once more! Raise, 
young lady affected some wrath at this sudden transfer | T!*e, I entreat you, that envious screen which conceals 
of his devotion; and, protesting that he was a poor) Your features, and let me not be tantalized by even the 
frivolous creature, who did not care whom he married, | shadow of an uncertainty!” and, as he spoke, he ad- 
so that he only got married at all, resolved to treat him! vanced his right hand towards the veil. ’ 
in such a way as to warn him from the commission of “Stop,” ered she, rather energetically, withdrawi 
the like follies in future. Her devices were Leartily to the corner of the chair, “none but myself—” ont 
aided and enjoyed by Miss Granville. " | drawing her figure slightly up as she sate, so that his 
A week after this the old beau might be seen daintily eyes might fall directly upon her upturned face, slowly 
wending his way to White Wells one fine evening. He she withdrew the inuslin curtain, 
was more carefully dressed than usual; his wig curled) For an instant Uncle Antony stood motionless, 
with the most scrupulous formality; his uniform span- speechless, with dismay and disgust. He took a short 
new; and his shoes polished till they reflected the rays and tremulous step backward, and his regular and well 
of the sinking sun. Since Miss Granville’s refusal, he ordered queue coiled itself up in very horror at the fear- 
had become, if any thing, more precise and courtier- ful apparition revealed to him, Spirit of beauty! he 
like in his demeanor than before. He had fitted up his met the dead eyes, he gazed on the flattened nose, and 
house entirely anew, and made many modernizations! the thick lips, of a negress! and the sum of these fea- 
and improvements in his grounds; and, so far from ap-| tures, the face, was animated by that composed and 


pearing dejected, had put on the appearance of greater complacent expression, which, if translated into words, 


juvenility and gaiety than of old. He had been, as would have been—You see, sir—I hope you are satis- 





Georgina Arnold surmised, greatly smitten with her at fied.” For an instant, I repeat, poor Uncle Anton 
the masquerade; and, after one or two slight encour-| stood motionless. ‘The lady kept her seat with adzi- 
agements, insidiously administered by her aunt, was rable presence of mind. At length he gasped out—“O 
now nurching hopefully on his way, to see aad to con-| worst of all! worst disappcintment of all! my poor ne- 
quer; for this time he had his own secret reasons of phew! poor Frank!” and, turning on his heel, he fled 
being sure of unqualified success; and he vented his’ precipitately, in his haste dropping the pocket-book 
soul’s contentment somewhat afier this fashion: trom which he had drawn the gage d’amour destined 
“Well—to have succeeded at lest—for this time I for Miss Arnold’s acceptance. 
think | am not deceived, After so many years—and| The sorely perturbed old gentleman was not, how- 
with so little apparent diffieulty, toc! 1 hope—tI hope eyer, allowed to make his escape without further mo- 
she is worthy!”—and he stood stilland sighed. “How Jestation, Forth from a neighboring lebyrinth of ever- 
strange it is that the first time—but here is the gate,| greens sailed Miss Granville, with majestic step; and, 
and yonder is the angel herself walking in the garden.| confronting the discomfited suitor, “Surely, Captain 
I feel in no particular humor to encounter Miss Gran-| Nesfield,” said she, “you were not going to pass me 
ville’s raillery, and will go to her at once and explain without a greeting!” 
myself.” | “Good evening, then, madam,” was his abrupt ap- 
With thet Uncle Antony opened the gate, with a! swer. 
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“Nay,” replied she, detaining him, “that is a very | the story, as all stories ought t 


dry reply, and something less than civil. Come, I shall) 
make you my prisener. Miss Arnold is already wait- 


| 
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gay and promising wedding. The young couple te-| 
sided with Uncle Antony, and made his home so plea-' 


o be terminated, witha! thet the mind acts most readily in that way in which 


it has before acted the oftenest and most intensely; that 
these sensations are reproduced most readily, by the 


ing for us at the tea-table, and ——" ‘sant as totally to extirpate any wancering ideas hich|mind, which have been befere the mest frequent and 


“Miss Arnold! good heavens! it is more than I can} 
bear; to be rejected in my own person for these last| 
six and twenty years is bad enongh; but when, at last, | 
I attempted to plead as my nephew's representative, to 
find myself so cheated, the victim of so hideous a mis- 
take, is too much!” 

“Your nephew's representative! I am amazed, sir! 
Pray do me the favor of accompanying me to the house; 
you seem much agitated.” 

“Madam, I say that it would provoke a saint. It 
was only a few monthsago, when I was yet recovering 
from certain vexations of which you may guess the 
vause, that | learned that T had a nephew—that my 
sister's con, born in Germany, still survived. The poor} 
lad had been Jong and vainly endeavoring to trace out} 
his relations; and, at Jast sueceeding in his attempt, | 


Mieses Sims, who took a house in the neighborhood, 
all of whom, as he said, were “very accomplished wo- 
, , 7 } 


‘men; and, it would seem, hard to please, as the your-| rected. 
lgest owned to having rejected seven preposals ct ee halit, On habit, too, much of association is 
vlainly dependent. 


riage before she was five and thirty.” 
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ON THE PROCESS OF MiMORY. 
BY ISAAC ORR. 

From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 

ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, 

Dear Sir,—The following suggestions are probably 

new, and not altogether unimportant, since if they are 


wrote to me, inclosing proofs that his tale was no fa-\eorrect they throw at least some light on the subject of 


ble. Wounded to the heart by repeated mortifieations, 
I resolved to center my hopes inhim, and, should I find 
him worthy, to make him my heir. I wrote, therefore 
in reply, requesting further particulars as to his history, 
pursuits, &e. [ found that the young man had followed 
his uncle's profession, that he had conceived a strong 
attachment to a young lady whom he had ea ually met 
in Paris, but thet he had felt himself bound in hone: 
not to declare his sentiments until he had earned hirm- 
selfa name and a fortune. On this, I hastened up to 
London; I found him, madam—no matter now what he 
is! He will be here to-morrow. I speedily learned by 
a little cross-examination that the lacy of his affections 
was a Miss Arnold, and without much trouble sue- 
ceeded in identifying her with my fair friend cf the 
masquerade,” 

“Sir, | am thunderstruck.” 

“Madam, | am dismayed beyond power of descrip- 
tion at my blunder, I thought that I was preparing 
an agreeable surprise for my nephew. Judge, then, of 
my consternation! Sarangely precipitate as I have 
been, surely my folly has scarcely merited such a con- 
tretemps as Fate has pleased to punish me with. And 
I fear that the—the—dark young lady may have mis- 
understood me—that | had hardly time to explain my- 
self clearly. Pray, pray, good Miss Granville, apolo- 
gize for me as well as you can! J have been abrupt; 
but you must feel what a blow this has been, I am 
mortified—! am confised—I am ashamed—I ean re- 
main in this neighborhood no longer!” 

“Stay, Captain Nestield,” replied his amazed auditor, | 
who had heard his whimsical and disjointed tale in 
great wonder; “stay, and I pledge myself that all may 
he right yet. Are you not in amistake? Is it possible 
that you can have mistaken Miss Arnold’s black maid, | 
who accompanied her from Jamaica, for her mistress? | 
Let us go in and inquire, [ saw the girl in the gar-| 
den, a quarter of an hour ago.” 


, 









The o!d centleman literally sprang from the ground 
in extacy at so consoling a suggestion; and followed 
her willingly to the cottage, They entered the pat 
lor, where the tea eqiipage was, and Georgina was not. 
On reeling her, Mirs Granville found her in her dress- 
ing-room, ina deep reverie, aud holding a sealed letter 
in her hand, “So, child,” she said, “Ll hope you wit- 
Lessed how beautifully Jella performed her part.” 

“Ves, but ——” 

“But what is the meaning of that letter, which vou 
eye with such an uneasy fzec? I never saw any one 
whose joke had sueceeced ' 
weoe-begone as you de.” 

“Pray, aunt, spare me your raillery, Lam really vers 


unhappy:” and out exame the confidence, which, as 


£0 pertectly look so utterly 


hbé foreseen, was a contession of old vequaintance with 
a certain Eusien Paulet, whem Georeina had met j 

aiis. ‘The duection of the letter whieh had Cropned 
from Unele Ant ny” nocket-bec k, and the broker 


words which she had overheard flem the everereen 


thicket, Wherein she had stationed herseli' te « oy ht 
consternation, had perplexed her with the shadow of an 


imagination that the old eeutlemean might, for once in 
his life, be courting by proxy. At all events the coin- 
cidence cf names was enovgi to agitate a young lady 
who was conscious of not bewne aliovether indiflerent 
to the delicate and respectful attentions of the handsome 
young oliicer, 

There sufliced but a few words from Miss Granville 
to finish the romance as fir as Georgina’s perplexities | 


Intellectual Phitosophy. 

Inevery primary intellectual operation, there are two 
things to beespecially noted. Ist. The impression or 
influence on the organ or faculty of the mind, from the) 
object of perception or observation; 2d, The perce; tion 
of that object by the mind, or the attention of the mind | 
directed towards it. ‘The former of thee, as far as| 
impressions from without are concerned, Dugald Stew-| 
art has distinguished by the neme of sensation, theugh| 
it is questionable whether it dees not often take place | 
when the organ is entirely torpid. The latter he calls! 
perception. The process is simply the following. The} 
light from an object strikes upon the retina. Ifthe} 
mind is sufticiently uncecupied and awoke, it perceives | 
or observes the impulse. ‘This is a voluntary er invel- 





requires but a mement’s reflection, to uncerstand fully, 
that it is merely the repetition of this very act, which 
afterwards constitutes the recollection cr memory of| 
that object. Again, the air vibrates upon the ear, from| 
some one of the various causes, to which sound is ar-| 
cribed, ‘The mind perceives or cbserves the vibration. 
This also is a mental act: and memory of the sound in 
question, is plainly a mere repetition of this very act, or 
otherwise the power of repeating it. In the same man- 
ner impressions are made onthe organs of smell, taste, 
and touch; the mind perceives or observes the imprer- 
sions; and the memory of all the objects by which the 
impressions are made, is most evidently mere repeti- 
tions of the primary act, that is, the act of perception. 
One answer, then, to the question, what is memory? is, 
that it is a part of the very act of observation or percep- 
tion. The only difference is, that the impression is noi 
made on the organ. The act of the mind itself, is the 
very same in kind, and can differ in no respect, unless 
it is in the degree of vividness. 

It is doubtful, even, whether the mind has not the 
power of producing on the organs of sense, just such 


Thi 





WUpressions as are mace by external objecte. 
power is at least indicated by the electric light,” whi hy 
appears to exist in the eye, sO scareely latent, or 
lightly confined, that it is excited to action by a stro] e,| 
The ear, | 


ajar, or by any sudden and vivid emotion, 
too, has the e'ements of sound so much at command, | 
independent ef any external cause, that a slight cis or-| 
der or irregularity of the parts in or about the ear, wil 
often produce the sensation of sound as vividly, as if 
un impression were really made upen the ear by 
action of an external object. It is well known thi 
other organs of sen e are not near so : usceptible ot 
ceming sensations, without the actual influerce oi 


external canses. The organs of touch may be thought 





an exception: but the sensations caused by meri 
pain, are very different from those produced by external 
objects, on the « Nn of toueh. \] \ it not be own 

to these fuets Un © vf of seeing and hearing, are 
mnore concerned in cieams, than the other senses? 

The action of the mind, then, in recollection or mem- 
ory, is the sume as tn observation or perception; ein 
there is, perhaps, a slight probability, that the mane 
eoes farther, in some cases, aud produces on the organs 


of sense, the phenomena of act i] sensation. It is an 


interesting question, why the mind acts la one way ra- 


ther than another; or why the attention of the mind 
scems directed towards one object rather than another? | 


This question is best answered by well known ficts;| 


* May not this perception of light, (we know of nothing 


jsame. 
jcanse, from premises to conclusions, from conclusions 


Garcon, wiich washes its 


’ 
il 
tthe!! 


ihe had formed of seeking a helpmate emong the five |the most vivid; or that the attention cf the mind is 


most easily directed to tho:e seeming objects, towards 
whieh it has been the efienest and most earnestly di- 
Now al] this would be well and simply called 


The mind gees fiom one thing to 
another, in a partievlar train, simply beeause it has 
done so before. Philosophical association may be 
thought to be somewhat diterent. But when it is ana- 
yzed, it will be found to be quite or very nearly the 
Iu coing from cause to effect, from effect to 





to premises, from like to lke, and from opposite to op- 
posite, there will be usually found elements in each, 
which the mind has before observed or contemplated 
ove'her. Where it is otherwise, it is generally not a 
case of memory, but of actual perception, , 

Each of the yery rapid motions, in the performance 
of instrumental music, and in other similar exercises, 
has been aecribed to a distinet act of the memory, and 
anact of the will. De it se; and it gees to confirm the 
views whic! Love been Lere taken of the subject. If 
the fingers make a series of movements in such sure 
nd rapid succession, it is not simply beeause the mind 
has time to cete:tuine end wil! eech movement, but be- 
cause it has been eccvstomed so to move them. It isa 


matter of habit. ‘This is the deci:ion of the great mass 





of mankine: and there is nothing in ithe whole circle of 


intellectual phenomena to contravene it. 
When wehave arived at habit, we have arrived ap- 
wrently at the uliimate fxet. Every body knows that 
ihe mind is most apt to eperate, and eperaies most 1ea- 
dily, in the way in which it has operated before. But 


untary aet of the mind; and may be in part both. Itlthe question why or how it is £0, probably acmits of 


the sole answer, that it is an ordinance of the Creator. 
li is an ordinanee cesigned and calculated to give to 
id/eness and vice their punishment, and its reward to 
diligence. 

If these views sre correct, the proper and philoseph- 
ical cel.nition of memory is not, the recalling of ideas 
or imeges leid up in the mind, or the power of doing it; 
nor is it even, the renewing of former impressions and 
reflections, or the power of doing it, except in those 
doubtful cases in whieh the mind itself may produce 
actual sensations: but it is, the acts of the mind in ways 
to which ithas been aceustomed, or the force of habit urg- 
ing, disposing, or he'png the mind m the performance 
of customary aeis. Memory is either the inficvence or 
power of mental habit, or the results ef that habit; and 
us @ necessary consequence, the improvement of the 
inemory inainly cepends on the frequency and intense- 
ness of mental action, 

GHOLOGY, 

New Cave or Boxnus.—An account of this cave 

was read by Marcel de Serres to the French Academy 


jon the 28th of May. It exists in the environs of Mialet, 


near Anduze, department du Gard. The principal cave 
has been long known, having served as a retreat for the 
Crimisards, who had made a kind of fortress of it, in 
eases of suddenattack. It had frequently been visited 
by the evrions, but without any suspicion, until lately, 
oe fossil bones, ‘This cave is ina com- 

about thirty-five metres above loke 
Its opening is an 

‘tres high, which is prolonged in a vesti- 
mle about four metres wice. This communicates with 
leres: the two larevest of which, situated one 
‘row narrower as we advance. The 
lower one, about ! 


or its contamu 
nact dol 
act Golomb e, 
base, 


Ltieen metres from the vestibule, has 
sinlaeiniie, under which is found, in the 
of mud, like that of the bed of the lake, 
fearthen ware, some of which 
arse, and bones of ruminating animals 
elonging to existing sy In some of the recesses 
neilwith the same remains, 
ments of bones cfextinet species, but that this mud is 
of a recent perio’, is proved by the fact, that in the 
same spots in wiech the antediluvian bones are found, 
are also fornd human bones, which might also have 
been regarded as anteliluvien, but for a little bronze 
statue found among tem, evidently of Roman fabrica- 
tion.—Rer. Eneye. Juin, 1832. 


a floor of 
inidst ofa be 
wman bones, frneements o 
are extremely ec 
e species, 
ure foun’, mixe! peil frae- 


Senr-Epucation.—The mind, being an intelligent 
and voluntary agent, should depend on its own sponta- 


were concerned; and the arrival of Ensign Paulet, alias to prove that itis electric,) arise, merely, from the impulse |PCous activity for its highest improvement; and this 


Nesfield, Uncle Antony’s acknowledged heir, completed 


on the optic nerve? —Ed. | 


may be called self-education, 


sels 
nar 
in 0 
riti¢ 
her 
int 
gay 


Yet 
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VICISSITUDES IN THE 
CESS OF BRUNSWICK 


BY LORD DOVER. 


About the year 1769, there me the city of Brus- 
tyy who bore the 


sels, in great retirement, an old 
name of Madame d’Aubant. She was much occupied 
in observances of relicion, as well as in extensive cha- 
rities to the poor of her neighborhood, who regarded 
her as their benefactress. She had passed some years 


in this circle of duties, unneticed by 


gay, and apparently without connections or relatives. jan d beautiful stranger in this wild colony excited uni-| passed rapidly away, and Heaven 


Yet none in that city were born cf higher lineage, o1 


LIFE OF A PRIN- 


went to l’Orient, from which port the vessels belonging 
to the company of the Indies, to whom the king had 
conceded the right of colonizing Louisiana, otherwise 
called the Mississippi, were accustomed to sail. 

The princess embarked in a packet with eight hun- 
dred other Germens, who were on their way to the 
newly-settled colony, Her faithful servant, who pas- 
sed on board the vessel for her father, and her maid, 
She arrived in safety at the 





istill accompanied her, 


the vreat or wi sare of her destination, The appearance of the young|husband in the labors of the establishment. 


‘vers al acmiratiorn. The Chevalier d’Aubant, an officer 


wife. And thus was united to a captain of infantry, 
ina country peopled with negroes, and in the midst of 
the savage natives, a princess, born herself of a sover- 
eign house, the widow of the heir of one of the vastest 
empires of the world, and the sister of the Empress of 
Germany. The newly married couple lived happily, 
and struggled contentedly through all the difficulties 
which must accompany a residence in a newly-settled 
The princess did not disdain to assist her 
Time 
blessed their union 
with a daughter, whom Madame d’Aubant nursed her- 





country. 


wedded to greater hopes; nor had any other of its in-|of merit, who at that time resided in the colony, an dl self, and to whom she taught her own language, Ger- 









habitants probably endured so prest a vari 
perity and adversity, and of romantic changes of for- 
tune, which almoret exceed the bounds of credibility. 


ke of Prunswick 
Prince 
The elest, Elizabet! 
Christina, married Charles the Sixth, Emperor of Ger- 


lie of Austria 


Lewis Rid Iphas, Du 
hristina Louies a, 


bore him three 


married C! 


langthtarsc 
caventers, 


recision and etiquette. Far diferen 
her youngest sister, the Princess Charlotte Louisa; 
though she also was destined to marry into an im] eria! 
house. On the twenty-fifth cay of Oc 
became the ill-fated wile of Alexis Petrewitz 


Russia, the elve't 





son of Peter the Great. The mar- 
Torgan, in Germany, and the young 
enty-second year of his age. 


riage took place at 
bridegroom was in the tw 
The ezarowitz was aman of ferecious manners, and 


y of pros-| who ha 


W cllenbutte', 





tober, 1711, she 
.. | 
, Prince of| 


1 formerly been at Petersburgh solic iting an 


employment in the Russian service, saw andrecognized 
At first he could hardly believe the tes- 


ly 


|the princess. 
timony of his eyes; but after seeing her frequen 
jand examining attentively her air, her countenance, and 
jher features, Le could net 
ame persen, whom he had formerly beheld 
Ile had the prucence 


ile was the s 
» ’ ] ! } . 
urrounced by a brilliant court. 

to any one; but foeling a 


not to confide his discovery 


jnatural interest in the fortunes of so illustrious an ex- 
jile, he contrived to acquire the 
of her old and faithful servant, 
mentioned. 

At length the old man confided to him, that he an: 
of making a settlement on the 


for which purpose he had 


|his family were desirous 
banks of the Mississippi, 
\brought wilh him a sufficient sum of money; 





coubt that the obscure ex-| 


intimacy and confidence 
be ' 


who has been already | sz 


and he} 


liman. 
| After some years of tranquil happiness, passed in the 
'manner here described, the Chevalier d’ Aubant was at- 


| : : : . . 
{tacked with a disorder which required surgical aid. He 


itherefore sold his property in Lovisiana, and came to 
Paris, with the view of obteining it. Madame d’Au- 
ibant nursed her husband with the tenderest affection, 
During the convalescence of the chevelier, she some- 
ltimes went with her daughter to walk in the gardens 
lof the Tuilleries, One. y as she was talking German 
‘to her, the Count de Saxe, who was passing aleng the 
me walk, and who was attracted by the sound of his 
What was his 


lnative language, approached them. 


!| surprise, on recognizing in the elder of the two stran- 


| 

| gers the Princess of Russia, whom he, with the rest of 
ithe world, had imagined to have died many years be- 
| . rd . 

tore. Madame a’ Aubant, upon his discovering to her 


his habits of debauchery had greatly increased his a roposed at the same time to the chevalier to unite his/that he knew her, implored him to guard her secret; 


ural brutality. He is also said to have taken 
aversion to his unhappy wile, and to have attempted no} 


Happily 


less than three dierent times to poison her, 





ines With theirs in the undertaking. D’Aubant ae- 
cepted the proposal with readiness, joined his funds to} 
those of the strangers, and undertook the manageme nt 


j and then related to him in what manner the Countess 
| Konigsimark had favored her eseape from Petersburgh. 


|The Count ce Saxe promised what she wished in re- 


the princess, upon all these occasions, received suc hyo! f the whole concern; for which, from his habits of bu-| gard to the world in general; but informed her that he 


speedy succor, that her life was preserved, But the 


il] treatment she received from her barbarous husband|thus acquired the opportunity of seeing the princess! King of France. 
Nor was there any one at this| daily, of exerting himself with zeal in her service, and| all events, not to make the disclosure for the space of 


continued to increase, 
time at the court of Russ 
lences and outrages 
Great and the ezarina Catheiine were occupied in vis- 
iting foreign countries, 

At length, one 
months gone with child, her husbaad attacked her with 
greater fury than ever, knocked her down, kicked her 
while she lay on the ground, and Jeft her bathed in 
blood. He then vet off for one of his country houses, 
without deigning to make any farther inquiries respect-| 
ing his unhappy victim. Te consequence of the ill 
treatment she had received was a premature labor, 
which her attendants determined to take advantage of, 
to deliver the princess for ever from the hands of her 
They therefore sent a courier to 
The ezarowitz re- 
immediate inter- 


unworthy husband. 
him, to inform him of her death. 
turned for answer, an order for her 
ment as privately as possible, hoping by speed and se- 
cresy to prevent the public from becoming aware of the 


manner in Which he had behaved towards her. The fu- 


neral of the princess accordingly took place, but her| 


cotlin only contained a log of wood. Inthe meanwhile, 
and whilst all the courts of Europe were wearing 
inourning for her supposed decease, she had escaped 
from the palace in which she usually resided, 

The Countess Konigsmark, who had been one of the 
King of Poland, 
and was the mother by him of the celebrated Marechal 


mistresses of Augustus the Second, 
! «! > . " . r > 2 
de Saxe, was at this time at the court of the Princess 
It wes to her a 
principally owed her escape. She 


of Russia. ssistance and management 
that the princers 
collected for her whatever of money or of jewels could 
be found in the palace; gave her an old and trustworthy 
man-servant of her own, who spoke French and Ger- 
man, to accompany her, and one of her own femmes-de- 
the princess set off for Pa- 


Fearing, 


chambre. ‘Thus attended, 


ris, Where she arrived without accident. 


however, lest she might be recognized in that capital, 
With this view she! 


she determined to go to America, 


. . | 
of the ezarowitz, as Peter the} 


day, when the princess was eight} 


|siness, he was peculiarly well qualified, The chevalier 


ia, who could control the vio-| of showing her upon all occasions the most respectful) three months. 


attachment and devotion. 

One day, when he found himself alone with her, he 
jcould no longer resist telling her the secret which he 
had discovered. He fell at her feet, and acknowledged 


that he knew her. 


'she became reassured, from reflecting upon the pru- 


‘dence and attachment which she had witnessed in the|the island of Bourbon. 


chevalier. She therefore contented herself with thank- 
ing Lim for his previous kindness, and making him enter 
into a solemn engagement that he would keep her se- 
cret inviolably, 

Some time after this occurrence, the European news- 
papers which arrived at New Orleans, brought accounts 
of the catastrophe and death of the ezarowitz. The| 
princess, Who was civilly dead in Europe, and who be- 
sides was happy in the obseure but tranquil situation in 
'which she was now placed, preferred remaining in the! 
New World, 


This avowal at first caused the 
princess no less surprise than pain; but after a time 


| should feel it his duty to state the circumstance to the 
The princess then entreated him, at 


The count consented to this; and then 
demanded the permission to come and see her; to which 
she agreed on condition that he would only come at 
night, and alone, 
| Inthe meanwhile the Chevalier d’Aubant had recov- 
Ber his health, but found his means of subsistence 
nearly exhausted. fe solicited and obtained from the 
French East India Company the situation of Major of 
The Count de Saxe paid visits 
|from time to time to the princess; and at length, when 
the three months were expired, he went to her house, 
in order to inform her that the time was now arrived 
when he intended to mention her name to the king, 
| Upon arriving at her lodging, he was much astonished 
it find that she had set off, with her husband and her 
daughter, for the island pf Bourbon. 

The Count de Saxe went immediately to the king, 
and told him the whole story. ‘The king sent in con- 
jsequ ence for his minister, and ordered him to write to 





and leaving her friends and relatives in | the governor of Pourbon, desiring him to treat Madame 


the Old ignorant of her existence. At length she had} d’ Aubant with the greatest respect and attention. His 


the misfurtune to lose her faithful servant, who had fol-| 


lowed her over more than half the globe. 

Hiis death overwhelmed the princess with grief: she} 
felt at first as if she had Jost her.only friend. But the 
y of the Chevalier d’ Aubant, 


redoubled zeal and activit 


who now undertook the entire management of her af 


fiirs, enabled her to struggle through her difficulties. 
The respectful tenderness of the feelings which the 
chevalier entertained for her had also not escaped her. 
He seemed but to exist for the purpose of furthering 
and executing her wishes, almost before they were 
Ile treated her at the same 
while his 


formed in her own breast. 
time with the homage due to a sovereign, 


whole life was spent in striving to make her forget her! 


lsorrows, and in procuring for her whatever comforts 
‘or pleasures that wild region afforded, 

His merits, his capacity, and his zeal, at length 
touched the heart of the princess, and she became his 


majesty also wrote, with his own hand, a letter to the 
| Queen of Hungary, though he was at that time at war 
| with that soverei gn, to give her information respecting 
The queen returned an answer of thanks to 
| the king, and sent him a letter, to be forwarded to 
Madame d’Aubant, in which she entreated her to come 


F her aunt, 


| immediately to her, and leave her husband and daugh- 
ter, for whom the king of France would provide. 
| This ofer the princess at once and peremptorily re- 
| fuse “d. She remained in the island of Bourbon until 
lthe year 1754, when, having become a widow, and hay- 
|; , — ‘ Ynys > 
jing also lost her daughter, she returned to Paris. From 
| thence she went to Brussels, where she remained till 
her death, in extreme old age; subsisting upon a pen- 
| sion of sixty thousand florins, (given her by the House 
of Brunswick,) ef which she devoted three-fourths to 
objects of charity and benevolence e.—From the Keep- 
| sake. 


' 
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From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
OBITUARY NOTICE OF DR. G. SPURZHEIM. 


GOMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE ORATION OF PROFESSOR CHAS. 
FOLLES, DELIVERED aT HIS FUNERAL. 


It was the will of God, that the course of this eminent 
and excellent man should be finished in this country, only 
four months from the time when he arrived at New-York. 


He had been long known to fame, and was the subject of 


intense curiosity and interest, on the part both of those 
who favored and of those who did not favor his peculiar 
views. With only one exception, no stranger ever visited 
the United States, who (so far as the short career of Dr. 
Spurzheim among us will justify the parallel) possessed the 
power at once so fully to excite and absorb and gratify the 
public mind, and at the saine time to surpass the public ex- 
pectation. In every place where he stopped, he inspired 
respect and kindness; and, fortunately for his fame, and 
for the feelings of his European friends, the only great in- 
tellectual effort which he made in America, was put forth 
inacommunity, in which a high state of mental culture 
and of benevolent feeling gave him every possible advan- 
tage. Boston, including Cambridge, is both a focal and 
radiant point of intellectual light; and, no where in this 
country, could Dr. Spurzheim have made his entrance with 
a more cordial welcome; his displays, with a more undi- 
vided admiration; or his exit, with a more sincere and poig- 
nant regret. Ilis visits to other places began to be anx- 
iously expected. At Hartford, a large audience, pledged 
to attend his lectures, was impatiently waiting his arrival; 
and the hand that now attempts a foeble tribute to his me- 
mory, was already engaged in the grateful duty of inviting 
him to give his courses of instruction in the s 
Connecticut, when, without premonition of his illness, his 
death was abruptly announced, [It was one of those thun- 
der strokes, which, in the full career of life, bring us up 
with a sudden check, and throw us all aback. [very man, 
especially, who presses onward in the habitual pleasure ot 
intellectual effort, and who lives less for himself than for 
his fellow men; less for the idolatry of his own poor faime 
than for the honor of his inaker; every such man feels, on 
an occasion like this, a momentary paralysis of his powers, 
and is, for the time, disposed to cease from the vain strug- 
gles of life. This feeling, so inconsistent with the dis- 
charge of duty, is happily temporary. We look on the 
illustrious dead—we mourn—we pay them the last honors 
and then resume our arins, and press onward in our w 

fare. On the present occasion, however, we are more ce- 


sirous to advert to facts than to pursue a course of moral | 


reflections, however, in other circumstances, proper and 
useful; and, happily, we have an interesting biographical 
notice of Dr, Spurzheim, in the excellent funeral oration 
pronounced by Professor Charles Follen, in honor of the 
deceased, which we are permitted to use on the present 
occasion. Weshall quote, in Dr. Follen’s own words, the 
biographical sketch of his departed friend and countryman. 


“Gaspar Spurzhein was born on the 3ist of December, 
1775, at Longvich, a village about seven miles from the 
city of Treves, on the Moselle, in the lower circle of the 
Rhine, now under the dominion of Prussia. His father 
was a farmer, and in his religious persuasion, a Lutheran. 
Young Spurzheim received his classical education at the 
college of Treves; and was destined by his friends for the 
profession of Theology. In consequence of the war be- 
tween Germany and France, in 1797, the students of that 
college were dispersed, and Spurzheim went to Vienna. 
Here be devoted himself to the study of medicine. and be- 
came the pupil, and afterwards th 
who was at that time established as a physician at Vienna. 








This extraordinary man had been induced, by an observa-| 


tion made by him when a boy of nine years of, to attempt 
anew mode of scientific investigation. While at sehoo! 
young Gall felt mortified at sceing himeclf irpassed by a 
number of his school-fellows in all those exercises that re 
quired verbal memory. The mortified pupil tried to find 
out some reason to account for this taet, that boys who in 
their other exercises were much hi et showed 
better heads in committing He wus 
atruck with the observation that those bovs who learned so 


inferiors, yet 


ons to michiory, 


easily by heart, had remarkebly large and prominent eves 
The connection of this external sign and that mental fae 
ulty eeccurred to him, and he inforred that prominent eve 


were a mark of good memory. ‘This observation, insiguifi- 


cant in itself, led Gall to study minutely, on the 
the prominent talents and 
and on the other hand, the form of their heads. Little by 
little he flattered himself that he could perceive one con- 
stant shape in the head ofevery great painter, every great 
musician, every great mechan 





indiviacual characters of m 


‘ 
" 





verally ce noting 
decided’ predisposition of the indivi ( 

other of these arts. ‘The study of 1 icine, and particn- 
larly of astronomy, to which he devoted himself, soon in- 
duced him to consider the peculiar form of the skull only 
as the evidence and the effect of that of the brain. This 
part of the human body, which had always been considered 
as the principal instrument of the mind, became now the! 
chief object of Gall’s investigation; and instead of consid- 


leal to one or th 


ering the whole brain, as was formerly the case, as required| 


ter city of 


ssociate of Dr. Gall, | 





lexamined each part with special reference to those promi- 
lnences of the skull which he had before perceived to be 
| indications of particular talents and dispositions. He con- 
|sidered each of these parts of the brain as the particular 
jorgan of each of the ditirent faculties of the mind, in the 
jsame manner as the oyes are the organs of sight, and the 
lears of hearing. ‘Thus, from two sources of observation, 
froin the study of the variety of talent and character, and 
lof the organization of the brain, there arose a new science, 
|the Physiology of the brain, that is, the theory of the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain considered as the organs or instru- 








ments of the various animal, intellectual, and moral capa- 
cities.” The physiology of the brain which: at iirst fre- 
quently went by the name of Craniology, or the doctrine 
of the skull, is now more generally known by that of Phre- 
nology, or the doctrine of the wind, by which Spurzheim 
preferred to designate this new science. 

“It was at Vienna, in the year ip0U, that Spurzheim 
| first attended a private course which Dr. Gall had repeated 
from time to time, during the four preceding years, in order 
to explain to a select audience his new theory of the organs 
and functions of the brain. ‘The dissection of the brain it- 
self still rewained impertect until 1504, when Spurzheim 
ij became his associate, and undertook especially the ana- 
| torical department, From that time, in their publie as 
} well as private demonstrations of the brain, Spurzieim al- 
| ways made the disscctions, and Gall explained them to the 
audience. 

“The great interest which was excited by these lectures 
at Vienna, and throughout Germany, roused the fears of 
that inveterate eneiny of all innovations, the gevernwent 
of Austria. An imperial decree, which prohibited all pri- 
vate lectures unless by special perinission, silenced the two 





| 


teachers, and induced them, im 1805, to quit Vienna. They | 


traveled together through Germany, explaining and dem- 
onstrating their physiological discoveries in the principal 
universities and eities; particularly in Berlin, 


cipsig, 
} 
Dresden, Halle, Heidelbergand Mamnich. 


‘Their anatomical 
demonstrations excited everywhere great interest and ap- 
plause. The great German anatowist and physiologist, 


Reit, before whom Gall and Spurzheim dis i 


sected a brain 





in 1805, at Halle, said to Proiessor Bisclioss, who wrote 


an exposition of their doctrine, ‘Il have seen in the anatom- 
ical demonstrations of the brain, made by Gall, more than 


}E thought that a man could discover in his whole life.’ 
| Their peculiar physiological doctrines on the organization 


of the brain being adapted to various innate qualiues of the 


lmind, found many opposers, but also some warm adhe- 


renis, and gave rise toa great number of publications in 
which the suijeet was discussed. t 
“In the year 1907, Gall and Spurzheim went to Paris, 


| where they demonstrated their theory of the brain in the 
| presence of Cuvier, then the chief ot the anatomical de- 


partment ofthe French Institute, and betore many other 
distinguished men and learned societies. Meanwhile their 
collections of skulls and casts of hea:is, had much increased, 


|so that they were able amply to iliustrate their doctrines 
of special parts of the head, as indicative of mental pow-| 


ers. Cuvier showed himself at lirst weil disposed towards 
the new doctrine, and expressed his approbation of its 
general features. But in the year IoUs, when Gall and 
Spurzheim delivered their memoir, containing an account 
of their scientific labors, to the French Institute, Cuvier 
was appointed to draw up the report, in which he seemed 


| to labor to diminish as much as possible the merit which 


he was foreed to allow to this new mode of'dissection. It 
is said that Cuvier, whose firmness and inde pendence were 
by ho means commensurate with his great talents, was 
swayed by the haughtiness of the First Consul, who had 
seen with displeasure that the French tnstitute had awar- 
ded a prize medal to Sir FH. Davy for lus galvanic experi- 
ments, and ‘at a levee rated the wise men of his land, for 
allowing themselves to be taught chemisiry by an English- 
man, and anatowy by a German.’ 

“In Paris, Gali and Spurzhciin began to publish their 

! 














great work on the anatomy and piysiclogy of the nervous 
ystem in general, and that of tse brain in parucular. 
bhi y also continued their pu he lectures and ademonstra- 
tions. They remained and jaberca together in Paris till 
the year Itt. In ihe following year Spurzhein went 
over to England, and eave his fi si pu! le ture in Lon- 
don, in the amphitheatre ef Nir. Aber vir, Aberne 
thy, though he did noi give full ercdit to the evidence 
brought torwards by plirenologists to prove that special 
| rts of the brain are the or: us Of Corlain innate qualities 
“the mind, full! mowlod@ed the er 
Spur i ! Lowtteaid ionstra Verey 
mode of di m the brain. $f Save been 
ntleman who t tl tint I wed Mr, 4 m Ss 
lectures, athe directed the attention ot his class to Dr. 
Spurzheim’s anatomical labors as most important discover- 
* Hence the medal that was published at Paris after 


1, “*Au createur 
(‘To the author of the 


Gall’s death, in 1828, bears the inscription 
de la physi du cerveau.”’ 
| j 


physiology of the brain.) 


slomie 


t The tirst expositions of the doctrines of Gall and Spurz- 
heim were published in Germany between the years 1802 
and In05, by Frorisp and Walter, Bischoff, Knoblauch, 
Bloede; and in Paris, in 1806, by Demangeon. 


| for each of the dite rent manifestations of the mind, helies.* Still, the truly scientific method of establishing 


jphrenology by algtomical demonstration, though it se- 
|eured the respect oltvamed men, did not render it popular. 


| * Mr. Abernethy, jin one of his publications, speaks of 
Dr. Spurzheim as nan who had made the motives of 
human actions .4aftfeular study, possessing also great in- 
tellectual powers combined with beuevolence and caution 
in decision;’ he also expresses the ‘great gratification he 
jhad in being intimate with Dr. Spurzheim whilst he re- 
mained in Londen.’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LITERARY ACQUIREMENTS, DELIVERED 
BY THE REV. G. W. MONTGOMERY. 





| Inthe midst of the multiplied means which are to ame- 
|liorate the condition of the world, the attention of the good 
jand the wise has been powerfully drawn to the subject of 
jeducation; having the object of a general dispensation of 
|knowledge in view, in order that every individual may be 
so enlightened, as to produce the best possible results upon 
|their own situation, and upon that of the community in 
| W hich they may move. I presume that the general impor- 
| tance of the subject will be questioned hy none. Neither 
do | think it will be doubted, that it demands the close at- 
\tention and the persevering assistance of every philanthro- 
| pist and lover of his species, because on this, the dispensa- 
tion of knowledge, depends the happiness of the world. I 
|say the happiness of the world depends upon 1t, for this ob- 
| vious reason; without proper knowledge, mankind entirely 
|lose the ten thousand varied enjoyments of a well cultivated 
mind. The fountain of intellectual acqirements casts forth 
no waters for the ignorant. Philosophy is a sealed book, 
which they can not open—its sublimity is a hidden trea- 
sure, which they can not find. Moreover, the joy which 
the devoutand intelligent worshipper receives, from under- 
standing the various expressions of the goodness of Deity, 
by reading the sublime exhibitions of his wisdom and the 
grand display of his unbounded power, falls upon the uu- 
cultivated mind without producing any salutary impres- 
sions or grateful emotions. More than this, ignorant 
minds are capable of receiving but little other enjoyment 
than the low, sensual gratification of the animal passions. 
A large share of the evils of life are generated among 
them, which are supported by an exclusive devotion of their 
powers to their service. So that where ignorance reigns, 
with all its gloomy and horrible attendants, there vice will 
revel with its wretched slaves, and with all its different 
shades of coloring, from the dollar thief to the murderer; 
from the perpetrator of minor falsehoods, to the bold and 
reckless defamer. 

You may take mankind; debase them by ignorance, and 
enslave their minds by fear, and tough no chains may 
hang on their limbs, yet will they becoine the most abject 
jof the human race; prisons will rise up as if by magic, and 








tyrants will hurl their withering curses all over the world. 
| Ienslaved minds are the very strength of a despot’s empire; 
| for in them the worm of vice rots, and the unquenchable 
| fire of iniquity burns. No farther proof of this is necessary 
| than to examine the reports of the different wardens of the 
| States’ prisons. ‘These inform us that a large proportion 
of the moral slaves who are incarcerated in gloomy dun- 
geons, can neither write nor read, while the education of 
the rest, or at least most of them, is extremely limited. 
|The reason of this is perfectly obvious. Their ignorance 
wholly and totally unfits them for the society of the en- 
lightened; consequently, they are treated more like ani- 
mals, useful only for their physical strength, than like 
intellectual beings. This, of course, must exert a very 
debasing influence upon their feelings. Likewise, their 
minds, by want of cultivation, being unfitted for the plea- 
jsures to be derived from various sources of knowledge, 
must act on some subject, when not chained by the fatigues 
of physical employment; and being checked but by very 
few restraints, are easily led astray by evil company - which 
they will have, ifthey can not obtain good, until they be- 
me vitiated and pre pared to perpetrate the most lawless 
esses, and the blackest deeds that stain the pages of 
human mature. 
much evil. 


{ 








One such individual is capable of causing 
How lasting, then, must be the influence ofa 
large number congregated together, characterized by the 
grossest ignorance, demoralized by a continual companion- 
ship with viee, and with but few traces of that restraint, 
which is afforded by civilization, a gencra! knowledve of 
Deity and his government, and of men, manners, and the 
moral powers to be exercised over the animal passions! 
The history ef nations fully reveals to us the awful truth, 
that the mountain volcano is no more dangerous to the 
inhabitants at its base, than is such & mass of slaves to 
the body-politic. For a skilful demagogue, who is well 
acquainted with a touchstone to rouse the passions of un. 
tutored minds, can spring them as a mine under the foun- 
dation of existing governments. Orelse he can pour them 
‘out like the Northern hive of barbarians, who flooded the 
once-proud Roman empire, to fight for his interests, and 
to place him upon a throne, where he can tyrannize over 
them with impunity, until some other person, more skilful 
{than himself, changes the tide of ignorant slayes to the 
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ea Ne 
destruction of their former master, to get in his place, per- | quainted with its noble powers, and people will not be ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
haps, a still greater tyrant in the shape of a Nero, a Domi- slaves. They will rise es majesty, hurl tyrants from — 
tian, or a Robespierre. It is evident that ignorance de-| their thrones, snatch the lash from the hands of the task- LETTERS ON BOTANY. No.3 
bases mankind into the physical means, by which higher, master, and disseminate a liberty as broad and as generous 
but boundlessly ambitious minds always effect the destruc-|as the heat of the sun. Yes, diffuse intelligence, spread , 
tion of he ape apart WK. —_ ——— , Ae = one pour a = wey Py amare emaeanhrng Conaay CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE LONDON ZOOLOGICA 
> which were exhibited during the first stages of the | of knowledge, and the tyrant will tremble upon his Uirone, ey ‘ ms , 5 
French revolution. The fish woe and the ishebitants 'which he can not evehd tueassing will not have one of iis} S°CETY, AND NURSERYMAN AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
of the suburbs of Paris, were but so many springs, touched |stones left upon another. : Rochester Nursery, Feb, 20, 183% 
by skilful hands to the fulfilment of some favorite object. A tyrant dreads the diffusion of knowledge anong his To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer, 
Those degraded beings knew not their own true interests, |subjects, as much as he dreads death. Accordingly, he tod wy PT > : ‘ 
for the reason that their minds were benighted and igno- endeavors to fetter the press, to stile its voice, and hurl daving in my last cc mmunication given a very brief 
rant, and into such the rays of liberty could not penetrate the mind into ‘the blackness of darkness.’’ He dare not) outline of the prineiples upon which the Linnwan sys 
with their sublime influence. You may likewise see it ex- make triendship with it—he would as soon be touched by |som of botany was founded, it naturally follows that 
emplified in the case of those wild mobs of lawless men, lit /@ flash of electric fluid—it could not destroy him more ei-| ) tem of Jussicu, which is now in universal rept 
up by the strange fire of commotion, which are formed fectually. He knows that knowledge and tyranny can not| “4° — ais ae, bade eae te, 
within the courts of almost every government, checking its long exist together, for intelligent and virtuous tminus will | should also receive a passing notice, The chief im 
energy, and clogging the wheels of a wise policy. But in| have liberty, place them in any situation. And woe be- F rovement which has been made in the science of bot 
cay since the days of Linnaus, consists in the method 





























BY ALEXANDER GORDON, 





such scenes, you find no men of enlightened minds, men tide the man that should raise his ari to stay their pro-| 
of philanthropy and native worth, men who are lovers of gress! it would wither ina moment! What tyrant ever“! ' , : * 
their species, and who strive to make them free indeed. \existed, but whose policy it was to dampen tie cause o! of arranging plants on a more extended view of their 
The frame work and the filling up of such buildings = the |Rnowtetee! bed on — 2 Ag stern experic mac ©! relations to each other, than could be accomplished by 
ignorant, and among the ignorant neither virtue nor liberty |tiose who, belore thein slept with the “muguly Gead, the artifiel vstem of that creat ne ist » thi 

can long exist. Ignorance is the very pest-house of tyr- that if they opened the fountain of intelligence, it wouid |e artil ial 8} at n of that gy ; naturalist. By this 
anny, and I may. add, the generator of almost every blast send its healthy waters to every corner of their dominions, | ystem, which is termed the Jussieuean or natural sy 
of sin-sick misery, which has undermined the moral health jane a, — a we a pays a of weer! em, the vegetable kingdom is thrown into groups, 

Pe ity | Accordingly, it has been the policy of a Charies the Lenih, | ‘ be. . P 
of community. | Bly, wh pocy a a* ings lwhieh possess a similarity of appearance, habit, proper 

You may plunge back into time, by the successive steps not less than of the unholy Alliance of Lurope, to stille |” fie 4 way 4 ne 

J » sae e . | rle — , ’ haw ele . wr Loe "ties, and evenc ‘hn le ano 
of past ages, aided by the light of history, and as you find oe dge and free inquiry, as they clearly saw, that, if) Ges, #he even eultul + RO My Snee, Pay 
ignorance thickening the farther you advance, just in the| the age few weet nce was sutiered a auld b full) wish, to raice the natural system at the expense of the 
same proportion you find vice multiplying, male Signe ood vad pelsied th inspetsenrt re mune Would be Te | Heautifel artificial system of Linnweus. This is nat 
ot) ¢ P ‘ s t as t F > * F, “ ns. | "4" a 0. SVs - 
rating, and an ilmost total blasting of the human affections. | De. Chana’ Me tg sii ____tnecessary, for the * Pee arrangement can not yet, 
You may then turn and travel to the present era, and you| Dr. Channing observes, that the mind is the true sove- ? . 2 
clearly perceive, that, as knowledge, like the twinkling of reign of the world. Accordingly, the power of a Galiieo! a id probably never can be dispensed with: but the stu 
. . J N > ; ’ ” . J e - P _ ’ . + . . 

stars, gleamed in upon the intellectual night of the dark | and ieee ton by omy where felt; wlule an He reules| Jents of botany may now enly consider it as a step to 
ages, then with the light of the morn upon succeeding |Mmight be admired anc dreaded for luis stre ngia, only within) the other. The study of plants according to the Lin 
ages, and with the brightness of the sun upon this age, the the limits of some paltry village. In iact, knowledge con- doles iF 4 A . 
improvement of man has kept pace with it. The powers| fers power even froma Red-Jacket to a Webster. WVeios-|@an, or artificial arrangement, is good to begin with 
of the mind slowly developed themselves, society became | thenes a sway the Athenian multitude—Cicero com-\and to follow to a certain extent; its defects, as B 

ee } M4 ‘ ‘ » ‘ aE i re iW . a know-! s a 
gradually strengthened, and morality more generally culti- — the Roman ear. And in more modern tines, know-| hole, are, that it presents a crowd of unconnected 
vated. Peace slowly diffused itself abroad; and accord-| ledge, pouring from the tongue of eloquence, and breatiung ante , 
ingly, at this period, the human affections have opened | {froin the page of the laborious scholar, influences muju-| uages ond fets. According to the natural system, 
very generously, and poured the odors of paradise upon the tudes, Jt goes farther than the armies of Napoleon Bona-| he yegetable kingdom is pre: ented as a whole, every 
world. This work, I think, nmiust be attributed to know- | parte were able ved penetrate. It reaches lie le art of] part ef which, thongh diferent from each other, is yet 
ledge—the diffusion of intelligence. Not knowledge con-| Kussia, and is gnawing at the root of ite ty ranny. It ties “ie : aoe hich j : 
cerning one particular subject, but knowledge on all sub-| to every people. It kindles the energy of ininus enveloped related to the paris with which it comes in contact 
jects which come within the grasp of the human mind, and|in snows, and quickens the blood oi those who breathe a '{‘he Linnwan system presents a heap of broken links, 
its distribution at the door ot every dweller, even to the| more genial atmosphere. It reaches the slave in his hut, | oryricks in a kiln, or of words ina dictionary; the natu 
lowest peasant’s hut; thus avoiding the necessity of leav- and straightway the chains fall fro: his liinbs. It enters ‘pot wh Tia hai “st dis 
ing a mass of slaves among the lower classes of life, to be | the dwehing, abides on the domestic altar, and strengthens ;'™ sysicin presents a c — a nouse, Or a discours®. 
blown about by every wind of ambitious minds. In faet,| the chords of affection. It penetrates to the bottom of ex-| T'o survey the vegetable kingdom by the artificial sy 
a study of the book of nations esp sohie sen that pond free | yer ery : they A meg it forms an mynd em, isto walk throvgh a country intersected every 
which are found most prosperous and tree from vice, owe |!shable Touncauion for them tiey are corrupt aud Op.) i ‘t¥ . ; 
it in a great degree to the spread of intelligence. A nation| pressive, it seatters them to the four winds of heaven. | where by fiel sand hedges, which may be vary Ge 
can not have a surer safeguard. ‘The diffusion of knowledge| Will not the present condition of Kurope verity the last|/nient and useful foreculture, but are proportionally in- 
constitutes the glory of a nation, and : _ for it a Neer nat + yoompel bag is . so . oy my her og — jorious to the natural features: to survey a country by 
more powerful and durable than a wall of granite, studded Of the mighty deep’ ds it not the general Giilusion of | ‘ a) mwstons tn to te pnesled Be 
with cannon and bristling with bayonets; while its extine-| knowledge from every department of scicnce, which makes the natural eystem, is to b 7 rried from the summit of 
tion converts earth into the reality of the fabled hell of them acquainted with their rights, and infuses in their one hill to another, and look down on the masses of 
‘Tartarus. ic jhearts a more stubborn determination to possess tie! i woods, waters, and plains. 

A simple reference to the condition of the world in past | And what is it but knowledge, aided by the blazing light 
ages, alternately exhibits the benign influence of the diffu-| of the sun of American liberty, that is sapping the power) Ko. ms icated , i 
sion of intelligence, and the benighted condition of those |of tyrannical domination, and gradually paving the way table kingdom was first communicated to the public by 
where its rays have never, or at least but partially pene- ~ ayy and equal laws, and the distributivn of free-| Linneus, in his “Fragments ofa Natural Method,” in 

, 0 > j its > Afric -here science | dom to the door of e stler? » obv : . 
trated. Look at the inhabitants of Africa, where science | Gom| = 0 of every dweller? It must be obvious that) 255 ye, author, we have every reason to imagine, 
has never breathed her sacred powers, and how miserable it is intelligence which has propelled them forward in the Fa ie , hs = 7 
their condition! The waters of the dead sea are not more) Work of emancipation. Under its genial iniluence, they Imcrery Intern ed his artificial system as a substitute 
desolate! Cast your eyes towards Russia. How far she can not rest. ‘They musi go forward. In past conturics, | for the natural method, fer whieh he found the bote- 
aienie in the back-ground, when compared with many when ignorance brooded like an incubus over the tuinds of nists of his day entirely unprepared, There is m 
other nations! Previous to the time of Peter the Great, no| the people, the mass of suciety could rest easy under the . tal his Sintal awat “ 
darkness, not even Egyptian, could be more deep than her| dominion of tyranny’s sceptre. But in modern tues, question but he wished his artificir! system to give way 
ignorance. His stern energies, indeed, somewhat fashioned | When the whoie mass of population is becouwing leavened to the natural arrangement as soon as its principles 
the misshapen mass of the nation, and elipped off some of with intelligence, the power of the beast is dissviving, hike |, uld be settled. This is evident from his writings, in 
the rough edges from their uncultivated minds. But still, | the grey mist of the morning. ‘The requiesn of ignorance 
education was, and is, but a faint light among them. Con- #nd tyranny was joyfully sung, when the art oi priating ° ; ~ 
sequently, many parts of the nation exhibit the evils at-| Was discovered. ‘his art, wore tian any other, being in Lotanievs desideratum. 
tendant upon ignorance. The absence of polished society, oe - — by which ae is universally = After Linneus, the next person who traced the affine 
roughness of manners, wild and marauding dispositions, |5°¢, has been the means of dispelling darkness irom the... ae eee ‘ee eal 
and fierceness and cruelty ef heart, characterize them, | ind, and of lifling the curtain which lias interposed be-'' , $ ol pants, was I + Us - u, of I ie , who displayed 
And nothing keeps the unwielcly mass together, formed as tween man and his rights. Jiut, much as has Lien per- his method m arranging the plants in the royal garden 
it is by somany different people, but the cuain of ignorance jormed, ae Work Is hot yet een Knowledg } a ee hang of Trianon, near the ci y of Pari: ; but it is to his re- 
which hangs upon the limbs of their minds. ‘True, Russia) *® UNiversal empire, aud will succeed, whem le Croats of 4 a Fat et Ne il 

‘a ; , , . ; WW Jussieu, of the national institute 
is evincing broud signs of improvement, while the dark Alexander and bonaparie wil be torgoiten, and sicep with PprCw, she L. Jt € »f f si 55 a rut » hae tie 
waters of ignorance are agitated by the spirit of knowledge. the mouldering bones of their authors. And who would science of p utural aflinities owes its present cegree of 
Let the press that instrument '. finite ly more powerrul — wish it to have universal empire! li is not a power, deserved celebrity. This system is founded upon thr 

‘ as ser s infor he s of Si-: Whose means of government are vast aruics; Wlose lau- re, Yh a » : 
than vast armies, send its infor: ation to the snows of Si-| W\0se means of governinent are vast arinies; Whose lave) i cinte that the affinities of plants may be determined 
beria, to the tent of the screaming Cossack, and the wild fe@ued Wreaths are formed of wiaows tears and orphans |} ‘ “yp + Pall t! Sie se ‘ 

Tartar, and it will be wonderful indeed, if they do not| laments; whose honors are desolated towns and siaagl- by a consiceration of all the points of resemblance be 
break the bands which surround them, and show them-| tered millions; and whose trophies are the spoils of na- +ween their various parts, properties, and qualities; and 
selves to be men. Let their nation be fully enlightened, | ™ ns;—but it is a power which will clieck war; teaca na- ,, 

and they will neither be the pro id man’s serfs, nor the em- tions to beat their swords into piougu-shares, ana tier " rr ATE ; ‘ . . 
peror’s slaves. spears into pruning-hooks; raise mankind to their true ies will be placed next each other, which 

From these things, it must be obvious, that it is not| Stations, by hberating their minds; call mankind from the heyethe greatest degree of relationship; and that, com 
physical freedom—it is not the exhibition of brute force to Pursuit ef vice, by presenting betore ther minds new ante the quality er structure ef an imperfectly 
the breaking down national prisons, and the unshackling S04rces of pleasure in the ficlds of intelligence; and Lind z Ce av | a vermined by those cf 
of material limbs from the iron chains of servitude. that) the world together, as far as the world can be bound to- known plant, mnay be Gevermune y sd cf another 
will give mankind true and permanent freedom; but it is gether, by the noble sovercignty of the wind. which is well known. Hence arises its superiority 
the liberation of the mind—that long-enslaved inner man, _—_—_—_—— = over arditrery or artificial systems, such as that of Lin 
that long-hidden diamond. Liberate the mind, and you| Reasoy.—Reason is the natural ability to perceive, judge, ' : ” : : _— + 

r nd. and you| Reasons. nason is the natural abilit) » JUS >’ mus, in which there is no combination of ideas 
effectually break duwn physical slavery in the earth. En-|infer; which being the gift of the Supreme Intelligence oe, = ‘ : » but 

iv “digni , ail | whi collections of isolated facts, not h: 
lighten the mind, give it its own true dignity, make it ac-! should never blindly eubmit to the authority of man. jwhich are mere , no aving 








Te scheme for a natural arrangement of the vege 


which he calls the natural system, “primum et vltimum 
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any distinet relation to each other, The advantages|la, which is not attached to the ealyx. ‘To this sub|ing the day, at the apprcach of night they rise, embrace 
of uch a sys‘em are numerous, not only to the student | class are to be referred all genera which have a mono- the stem, and protect the tender flowers. The leaves 


of bo!ony, but to me.ical practitioners, with whose pro-| petalous corolla, with the stamens inserted into it, and - night shade, red oo — the . 
PI SARE tle ment Mais MN O pape ad Sak, ek ates ccttaien' seenke-tt ok night they rise and cover the flowers, ne 
fevsion vie science bus elways been identified; to hor-|a superior ovarium. ee CaS ease Coe ’~|Egyptian Vetch erects its leaves during the night in 
tir uliuriets it is not les: inportent. To the former a | Six orders, and finishes the first subdivision. such a manner that four seem to be one leaf only. The 
kucw eege of the properties of one plant is a guide, | Subdivision Second, Mononchlamydee, has the peri-|leaves of the White Lupine in the state of sleep hang 
w! i: e ables him to substitute some other with confi-|anthium simple, and is characterized by the absence of down, and protect the young buds from being injured by 
dence which is naturally allied to it. By this criterion, | corolla, and in distinguishing the plants peculiar to this the nocturnal air, | 
wheever they may | » situa ], physi jans may j t|subcivision, it should be borne in mind, that whenever |, These and similar motions ere not peculiar to the 
wherever they may be situated, physicians may cwect): ; 4 ‘ ’ eaves of plants. The flowers have also the pewer of 
the i cures, not empirically but upon fixed prineiples, | there is only one floral envelope, that envelope is to be| moving. During the night many of them are enclosed 
int» the qualities of the medicinal plants, which nature considered calyx whatever may be its color. This on their calyxes. Some flowers, as those of the Ger- 
L oviced in every recion for the alleviation of the | subdivision contains twenty-seven orders, and brings |man Spurge, Geranium Strictum, and common Whitlow 


: 3 | : \(irace 1e ajeleer + j " - ard 
mal: ics peculisr to it, To the latter the propagation|us to the second class, Monocolyledones, which com-|Grass, when asleep hang their mouths towards the 





ih . * - a 2 s ? 
tall its kindred. ‘This comprehensive system of bot- | lulares, and hold an intermediate rank between them | .y, ep of plants, has been ascribed to the presence of the 
any, in bse mamer wih thet of Linneus, is civided}and Dicotyledonous plants, in which vegetation acquires |.un’s rays, In seme of the above mentioned exan ples 
into two grand diyi-iens, which are classed with ref-jits highest form of development. This class of plants |the motions produced are evicestly excited by leat. 
@:eoce to their pe: eval structure, and are termed Cex-|has a peculiar characteristic, in having no distinc tion | But plants kept in a not house, whe re an equal cegree 
buianns and VascULARES. |between wood and bark, as the wood and cellular tis-|°! heat is preceived both day and night, fail not to cen- 


jtract their leaves, er to sleep, inthe same manner as 


“Che Ceilulures answer io the Linnmen Crypt vamio,|sue are mixed together without any distinct annual when they are exposed to the openair. This fect evin- 
thet part of the artif’cial system whove sexual organs | layers of the former being evident; while in Dicotyle-|ces, that the sicep of plants is rather owing to a pecu- 
are Lid‘en; cilker imperfect, cr not existing. The! dones, the wood and bark are distinctly separate d. | liar law, than to a quicker or slower motion of the 
Vi re ja es answer to the :est of the Linnwan system,|‘This class contsins twenty-nine orders, and finishes | juicer, , aa 
cowpri ing all plants with conspicuous Lowers. [the first Grand Division. | Pror.—We can not be too jealous, we can not sus- 
Celulor ; lusts are formed entirely of cellular tisst e, | It may be here remarked, that botanists disagree} pect ourselves too much to labor under the disease of 
Wi'iout wooly jiore or spiral vessels; or, in more fa-|about the number of orders and their linuts and.relative pride, which cleaves the ¢ loser to us by our belief or 
bilan teri, by havin, no veins in their leaves if folia-| position, in the natural arrangement; but this diference | confidence that we are quite without it. 
cious, and not forming wood; they are also destitute} of opinion afiects the orders but little, eud the princi-| 


| WY E<ce ry ’ ” sie ; ar . 

ly 4) ; ’ | Harriness.—Tle mass of mankind are in pursuit of 
such as/ples ¢ ie science not at all, nay, however, be}. ; : h 
such a rE les of the science not at all, It muy, ao | ’ visionary objects and fictitious ends which they denote 
oo essary to state, that I have been guiced by the happiness. The y believe if certain purposes ean be ef. 


© iect flowers. Some o1 the lower tribes, 


fungi and alew, are destitute of leaves, and beara great 
« c . 


gimlurity to sume of the lower es, ecies of the animal/number of orders as arranged uncer each division in| fected, and certain ends attained, the boon is wen, and 
kingdom. ‘that most valuable work, Loudon’s Encyclopedia of}consequently they shall be happy. But this is mere 
ss ‘ , . . } - We ee a aE he bara el 
ju the first instance, therefore, the natural arrange-|i’lants. be lusion, which a little self-knowledge would explode 

? and show to be fallacious; it is only self-complacency 


ent is comprise] i vo grand divisions;—the firs Cevtutares, or Second Grand Division, as before wong : . 
Bich. is comprise | Lato two grand divisions;—the first ’ y ; : aay mystifying things, and thus, unheeced, we are deceiy- 


ing ourselves. ‘l’o this purpose, some men seek dis- 
Woody ubre en. cellular tissue), is civided as follows: those plants which range in the very lowest station of|tinetion, others acquire wealth, and others gain power; 
: : , . . it oman aff > . > an [2 6 2) hanr 

Virst Class, Micotyledones (dis, two, and cotyledon; | vegetable existence; and consists of plants without} but they none of them prove sources of unmixed happi- 
cotyledons two.) | sexual organs, or but very imperfectly existing. Here | hess. Distinetion gives aman pains, and sometimes 

4 : z subjects him to extreme peril:; often it is a source of 
jenvy and maliciousness to some, and imposes irksome 
|duties and restraints upon others, Extensive wealth 
J if . To , ! , . ‘YY , » . . Th | ~ 4 

Sub Class Il, Zhalam fore (thalamus, a bed or re.| circumstances under which they are developed. The} does not always confer happiness, though it admiis 
ceptacle, an! jios, a flower; stamens under the pistil-| mould on the cheese, the ergot of corn, the rust of the| many social comforts and great conveniences; its pos- 


©! wlich, Vascutanes (vas, a vessel; plants with|explained, is divided into two classes, and comprises 


Subuivision Lest, Dichlamyda@a (dis, two, and chal-|the vesicies which compose the vegetable fabric are 
ia, 2 Coat or covering, calyx and cerclla cistinct.) ccinbined in various forms, according to the contingent 


‘ 





haa.) ‘rose, and the boletus, which, in Java, spreads out its| S€ssion requires much pres roo and judicious man- 
. . . . ace e “Ee > . ( » ‘Te se ¢ om 
Sur Class 21, Culyciflore (calyx und flos; stamens|many-handed body from the trunks of antient trees, |“2°™ nt to preserve it, and olten it creates an inordi 


jnate desire to possess more, ‘The pampered appetites 
are soon satiated, and the stomach, fed with luxurious 
Sub Class 31, Corolliflora (corolla and flos; stamens| the vesicles of which they are composed, Many spe- indulgences, early becomes diseased, ‘The body may 
oli the Colo 22.) cies are eatable, others are deadly, while some are} be tortured with pain on a curtained couch as well as 
hubdivikion Second, Menochlamydee (menos, cne,|used medicinally, and applied in various cases, The) on @ straw bed, and the heait may be lacerated in the 
and chadmy, a coat or covering; calyx and corolla not |iungi forma considerable portion of this division, hich | tloons of a paluce as well as in the retirement of a cot- 


on tLe calyx.) like a vegetable cemon, differ only in the number of 





; | a ee ; jtage, Power is irksome, because it is difficult to re- 
swarn all the coldest countries in the world, but}, * . 
Cis. i1.e\.) ; legaveegiobbe. all the coldest mee = ; ren ‘tan, demanding constant watchfulness and care to keep 
becond Clase, Monocotyledones (monos, one, and co-|are extremely rare as we approach the equator; the |jr; besides its attendant responsibilities, scrupulous po- 
dyledon; cotyledon one.) place where they flourish most is Sweden and the ad-|jitical honesty and conscientious discharge of trusts 
e lave to } . v7 a) "If > ' vo ] 
Ceicuuanns (celluda, a little cell; plants with cellu-| jacent countries, )wze often misrepresented and seldom appreciated. The 


Very respectfully, - j#ecomplisiment of great purposes and distinguished 
jends, either, does not conier happiness. Bruce, the 
lcelebrated traveler in Atrica, desired to establish an 


Jar issue only), or Sec nd Grand Division, is divided 
Diy WO Cider es ALEXANDER GORDON, 

















tins Clase. Foliace ‘oliace nafve habi So. ! 
fivet Clase, Foliacee (foliaceus, leafy; habit.) Se-) wwe mr nnrernrnr mma am omermewmcrm me | iiperishable fame, by discovering the source of the 
cond Cliss, eiphyile (a, priv. and phyllon, a leat; leat-| USEFUL BATRACES. [Nue. ‘his end could not be attained without intense 
le...) | _— a |! uflering and imminent peri, After enduring all these, 
Coss Ast of the Vascunares, Dicotyledones, and| VeGeTabLs Nature.—Smellie, in his Philosophy!!! hopes are consummated, and the long sought foun- 


boivisiom Int, Dicklanydee, compre.end all the Di-| of Natural History, has the tollowmg remarks on wisat| #0, among the inhosy itable ee ot Als, 1s 

3 is called the “sleep of leaves.” lwon. ‘his event, both to himselt and the werld, was 
jan important one, yet when he had accomplished it, 
itrom intense joy, he relapsed into a state ot the most 
paintul desponcency. “Aud is this all,” he execlained, 
when he thought ot his own home and those he loved, 
aud the unceitumty of ever meeting with them again 
flashed across his busy memory. In the bitterness of 
lus heart, he wept agonizing tears. 


oo 


| 
Cu.y-€ .0n0us plank, that ave both a calyx and corolla, ail 
; . x , | ‘The leaves of many plants fo ! oe the nicht: 
by Waleu they ae cisiinguished from Monochlamycew, | The leaves of many plants fold up during the nicht; 
: ee acl it is i . }but, at the approuca of the sun they expand with ie- 
Waltu tue calyx o1 Mots, Is 1) Consequence nN y 
ee CS Canys shy ibERCE) newed Viger, ‘fhe common appearances of hiost.vege-| 
iubles ale so changed in the mght, that it Is dilicult te 


.ecognize the dite:ent kinds, even by the assistance oi 


@i tas bign cevelupment cf the floral envelopes, that 


a 


the; .cu.c) part of Lowerng trees and shrubs aye tounc 


bi ius subayseion. ‘Le tust sub class of Sichlamy-| ght. 


t ¢ ’ ) 2 *£; - 7 ¢ , yt ¥< . . i . 
dea, Vide Vhulumefore, has the ;etals inserted into the! I'L.e modes of folding in of the leaves, or of sle eping, | ne are ey 
. ir »xtien.elyv v¢ © bn i thy of remark sat i happiness: Ww fi ‘e Lee, 
yeceice.e, wn. i, enumerated in Lfly-two ercers, which) #e extiene ly various; but itis worthy of remark, that ‘Thine ; ae sureit withes in ceeeh of Cea” 
i \ ‘; he es aehinh j..| Ley all aispose themselves so as to give the best pro- ul , ‘ paths in search of thee, 
me peneiuly Lanes fiom that of the genus, which is ¢ eS ee 


| cecucn to the young stems, fioweis, buds, or iruit.| 
ow ff Ranunclus, Rosecew from Rosa, and so on cuss vpn - gl se — eae “gg oes nan of a certain force and inflexibility of character as 
cow from ah , , *} sender fruit, and protect it from nocturnal cold. Lhe! hey doa lion. ‘They look at him with a sort of won- 
But this is by no means « rule without exceptions, for) Cassia, the Senna, and many others, contract thei ider—perhaps they admire him—but they will on no ae- 

count house with him. ‘The lap-dog, who wags his 
| weed, the Asclepias, the Atriplex, &c, are disposed in tail, and licks the hand, and aiken at the nod of every 
opposite pairs, During the night they rise perpendic-| ranger, is a much more acceptable companion to them 
uluriy, and join so close at the top, that they conceal| bia j 
tLe bowers. ‘I'Le leaves cf other plants are placed al-| Axerr.—To be angry is to revenge the fault of 
ternately. Though horizontal and even depending dur-| others upon ourselves. 


uncesstocd to be the type of the orcer; as Ranuncula- Decision or Coanactrer,—Ordinary people regard a 


Jussieu has ceviated irom it in many instances leayesin a similar manner, ‘t'he leaves of the Chick- 
us. .eu Lae « ‘ ’ ’ . me 


‘vne second sub class, Culyeyloree, has the petals 
ecparaie but inserted into the calyx, and contains foity- 
thiee orders; while the third sub class, Corollifiore, has 
Ue petals col.ering in the form of a hypogynous corol- 
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Mopern Epucation.—Even as a child, I was struck 
by the absurdity of modern education. The duty of 
education is to give ideas. When our limited intelli- 
yrence was confinec to the literature of two dead lan- 
guages, it was necessary to acquire those languages in 
order to obtain the knowledge which they embalmed, 
But now each nation has its literature, and each na- 
tion possesses, written in its own tongue, a record cf 
all knowledge, and speciznens of every modification ef 
invention, Let education, then, be confined to that 
literature, and we should soon perceive the beneficial 
elects of this revolution upon the mind of the student. 
Study would then be a profitable delight. I pity the 
poor Gothic victim of the Grammar and the Lexicon, 
‘The Greeks, who were masters of composition, were 
ignorant of all languages but their own, They con- 
centrated their study of the genius of expression upon 
one tongue. ‘To this they owe that splendid simplicity 
and strength of style, which the imitative Romans, 
with all their splendor, never obtained. To the few, 
however, who have leisure or inclination to study for- 
eign literature, I will not recommend them the English, 
the Italian, the German, since they may rightly answer, 
that all these have been in great part founded upon the 
classic tongues, and, therefore, it 1s wise to ascend to 
the fountain-head: but I will ask them, for what reason 
they would limit their experience to the immortal lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome? Why not study the 
oriental? Surely, in the pages of the Persians and the 
Arabs, we might discover new sources of emotion, new 
modes of expression, new trains of ideas, new principles 
of invention, and new bursts of fancy. —D' Israeli, jun. 





Coxsumprion.—Some very interesting experiments 
have been lately performed at Paris, by Dr. Cotteren, 
a physician of eminence, on patients afflicted with the 
consumption, Having conceived that the antiputre- 
scent quality of chlorate of lime and coda might be ap- 
plied with effect to ulcerated lungs, he invenved an ap- 
paratus for the purpose of admiui-tering it in the form 
of gaseous vapor; and if he and others are to be believ- 
ed, the effects have even exceeded their expectation. 
Some of the patients in very advanced stages of con- 
sumption, after inhaling this gas a dozen times, threw 
up in the expectoration tubercles which had been de- 
tached from the lungs—and the diseased parts being 
thus removed, the lungs healed, and again became 
healthy. Should this statement, which now rests on 
the authority of M. Cotteren and seversl other respect- 
able physicians, be true, we may congratulate the fac- 
ulty on a discovery which in many cases must prove an 
incalculable blessing. — Dublin Liturgy. 


Works or Natrurs.—Wherever we turn our eye, 
some object of adiniration presents itself; into whatever 
recess we penetrate, our attention is arrested by the 
charms of some natural curiosity; and the more exten- 
sively we examine, and the deeper we search, the richer 
will be the conquests we attain, A more delicious 
feast can not be presented to the curious and contem- 
plative mind, than to roam amidst all the luxuriances of 
nature, and view her sporting in a thousand blooming 
and fascinating charms, or sublimely moving amidst the 
stupendous and wonderful works of the universe.— 
Louisville Herald. 

Woman.—The Countess of Blessington, in her Jour- 
nal of Conversations with Lord Eyron, has the following 





Pueasures or Inreuticence.—To enter this world! Premiums.—With a view to encourage the eflorts of 
— “ ag yu leave it without an adiou—to| native genius, a small premium will be given to tla 
sur 2 y i — | H : 

ufer, and to be unequal to your sufierings—to stand 4) writer of the best article for each department of the 


sad and silent monument amid the joys of others which | ey Neate Teteieed® abt, hal ti ‘buted 
you can not understand nor conceive—to carry within |‘ "etry *nquirer,” which shail be contributed on oF 


your bosom the buried seeds*of happiness, which are before the last duy 6f March next. During the month 
never to grow, of intelligence which is never to burst of April, a committee, chosen from the members of te 
\forth, of usefulness which is never to germinate—to Bulfulo Lyceum, will be requested to award the pre 
find even your presence afflictive, and to know not! miums, and in our first May number the Prize Tale, ke. 
whether you excite compassion or horror—a whole €X-| i) be printed ' 
istence without one cheering sound—without one wel-_ = am stp gt ? P : 2 
come accent—without one exhilarating thought—with-| 4 Gold Medal, or Twenty Dollars, to the writer of 
out one recollection of the past—without one hope ofthe best Tale, illustrative of some Fact connected with 
the future—O! what a cloud of wretchedness covers,4 American History; a Gold Medal, or Fifleen Dollars, 
surrounds, and overwhelms such a deplorable victim |(o the writer of the best Poem on any interesting His- 
of sorrow. Now, to throw over such a benighted be- torical Subiect: 2 Silver Medal Ten Dollar ial 
ing the sweet rays of intelligence to the intellect, and anes ren © Saree - oy ‘ “ae ei ‘e owe 
let it gush forth in streams of light and joy—to rouse “'!¢? of the best Biographical Sketch of some eminent 
the afections, that they may know and love yirtue—to Literary Cheracter; end a Silver Medal, or Five Dobe 
enlighten the soul, that it may see its origin and cestiny |lars, to the writer of the best Essay on some Subject 
—_ sg = 24 bog opin. anes sonnet speak; connected with Literature or Science. On the Mecola 
fle eye to giisten with other emotions than those Ot). 1 the enndacefial o . rs ale , ef 
sorrow, bad mind to understand, although it can (oe the successfull competitors prefer them to thet 
jhear—O! what a beautiful supplement to the benevo- 
lence of heaven! 


1espective value in cash, will be engraven suitable In 
scriptions, 

| A letter, containing the title of the article and the 
|name and residence of the contributor, chould be ew 
closed, er sent separately, marked en the outsido—= 
3 \““Waine only.” All communications to be addressed 
(free of postage) to the Editer of the Literary Inquires, 
'214, Main-street, Buffalo. 
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BUFFALO, TUESDAY, FEB. 26, 1233, 
ee ae Should our Journal meet with that support and 
Burravo Lyceum.—The present number contains | encouragement which we confidently anticipate, it is 
some extracts from a lecture on the Importance of Lite-| ovr intenticn: e :t year to vary the subjects aud to dow- 
rary “Acquirements, delivered before the Lyceum by the |ble the amount of the Premiums, 
Rev. G, W, Montgomery, on Monday evening, Feb. (( Editors with whom we exchange, are requested 
11, 1833. w e thought the lecturer's remarks on the to give the above a few insertions. xf 
art of printing peculiarly happy. The invention of this| - 
useful art we have been accustomed to regard as one| Burrato Arrrentices’ Socmty.—A_ gentleman of 
of the most interesting eras in the history of the world. | this city, believing it would be advantegecus to the ap 
Previous to this grand discovery, however ardently any | prentices, to form amongst themselves a seciety for the 
one might thirst after knowledge, if he chanced to be purpose of mutual improvement, consulted with several 
poor, the means of attaining the object were placed in-| respectable individuals on the subject, all of whom were 
finitely beyond his reach. But no sooner did the art | decidedly of opinion, that such an institution would net 
of printing commence its splendid career, no sooner was | only prove profitable to apprentices, but benef cial to 
it discovered that the productions of genius might be}. he community in general; and having received fiom a 
perpetuated by the press, than books began to be mul-|benevolent lady the promise of a liberal donation toe 
tiplied to an almost boundless extent; and knowledge, | wards the purchase of a library, Le gave notice in the 
which had been heretofore considered as the exclusive | Bufizlo Bulletin of the 9th inst. that a meeting of sp 
privilege of the great and powerful, shed its vivifying|prentices would be held in the Philharmonic Hall, om 
influence alike on the high and the low, the rich and/the ensuing Wednesday evening, to consider the pre- 
the poor. In the present age, and in this free and en-|priety of forming themselves into the propesed society. 
lightened country, so numerous and easy of access are| A numerous assembly of apprentices and others a» 
the sources of intellectual improvement, that none|cordingly convened at the time specified, when, aera 
need remain ignorant but those who will not attend to! free and full discussion of the subject, a committee wes 
the cultivation of their minds. And to such persons as|chosen to craw up a constitution, to be reported at an 
feel no wish to acquire useful knowledge, we would | adjourned meeting, on the following Wednesday even 
recommend an attentive perusal of our extracts from ing. At this meeuing, which was most numerously 
| Mr. Montgomery's interesting lecture; in which they | and re: pectably attended, the ccmmiitee repor'ed a con- 
will not only find the evils of ignorance and the benefits | stitution, which, with very little alteration, was unuafi- 














remarks:—“Ilow few men understand the feelings of, of knowledge fasthfully and vividly portrayed, but will} mously adopted. On Saturday evening last the society 


women! Sensitive, and easily wounded as we are, 


| be everywhere presented with inducements cf the most was regularly organized by the election of officers for 


blive “al ide to suppor intrials that always! ee : , | ; 4 
obliged to call in pride to support us intr Is that alway ‘| powerful kind, to encourage them in tie pursuit of the ensuing half-year; appropriate by-laws were ineces 


leave fearful marks behind, how efien are we compelled 
to assume the semblance of coldness and indiflerence, 


when the heart inly bleeds; aud the decent composure, | 
put on with our visiting garments to appear in public, | 
and, like them, worn for a few hours, are with them laid 


aside: and all the dreariness, the heart consuming 
cares, that woman alone can know, return to make us 
tee], that, though we may disguise our sufferings from 
rs, and deck our countenance with smiles, we can 
" ceive ourselves, and are but the more miserable 
from the constraint we submitto. A woman only can 
understend a woman's heart—we can not, dare not 
complain—sympathy is denied us, because we must not 
lny open the wounds that excite it, and even the most 
levitimate feclings are too sacred in female estimation 
to be exposed—and, while we nurse the grief ‘chat lies 
too deep for tears,’ and consumes alike health and 
peace, aman may, With impunity, express all, nay, more 
than he feels—court and meet sympathy—while his 
leisure hours are cheered by occupations and pleasures, 
the latter too often such as ought to prove how little he 
stood in need of compassion, except for his vices. | 





‘|paper with the greatest possible compactness, Wel} 


; , ie 

literature and science. ithe board of managers appointed to solicit Conationgs 
: jand arrangements entered into for the regular order of 

} * ? H + ; ‘¢ ; Tal i ; ie] i ‘ i 

| *.* We take this opportunity of stating, that, if) business at their future meetirgs. We hope the socio 

adequate encouragement be given, it is our intention to! ty will go on and prosper, and that every member of tt 


enlarge the font ef smaller type, and to print the whole | will ultimately join the Buffalo Lyceum 





| To Corrrsponnents.—It requires more fime than we 
“ é : an imagined to examine the communication of *‘Numericug,’* 
the quantity of its matter and the quality of its selected | weich must, therefore, stand over until the next nu uber. 
articles, equal to any similar work of its size and price | We have received a me st kind and ene suraging letter 
inthe Union. We have a few copies cf the back num-|! from ‘‘a friendly mechanic,”’ who has our best thanks far 
his good wishes and excellent advice. If circumstances 
should render it necessary, we may shortly publsh hi 
and wish to aid in tts aceoimplisliment, can do so by ob-| peal to “our fellow-mechanics.” , ve — 
M. D, arrived too late for this, and will be unsuitable for. 
which will not erly entitle themselves to a copy gratis, | the next number. 
but render a very essential service to the l’roprietor. | *.* In reply to a question which has been frequently 
This increased premium for new subscribers will be al-| proposed, we beg to state, that subscriptions will be con- 
: ; Bs idered ‘in advance’ until the publicati f tl 
lowed only till we obtain a sufficient number se" :  pubecation of the sercaae 
sd ‘ er to take number, We hope in our next number ta publish a list of 
the remaining copies of our journal, agents, 


hope to render the Literary Inquirer, in regard both to 


bers still remaining, and those who approve our cesign 


taining four subscribers, and forwarding six dollars, 








POETRY. 
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For the Literary Inquirer. 
HANNIBAL’S IRRUPTION INTO ITALY. 





Like a spirit from heaven, sent on errand of wrath, 
The torrent and wild were no stop to his path; 

Nor the legions of Gaul, in their fiercest array, 

Could the swift spirit of vengeance one moment delay. 


Through the desert he swept, and he pass'd the deep Rhone, 
And Alps’ lofliest cliffs with his proud banners shone; 
His abode was on crags where eart! threatens the sky, 
Yet unmov'd was his sou!, and brig!:t beam'd his fierce eye. 


As the tigor descends from the mountain's bold height, 
And the flocks of the valley are scatter'd in flight; 

So the victor rash'’d down with his coharts of war, 

And the sons of Italia fled, trembling, afar. 

At Ticirius, and Tribia, and blue Thrasymene, 

Many proud sons of Romestretch'd in death might be seen: 
And ihe raven and vulture, as they swept o'er the plain, 


From: t 


An! still Canne’s red field brig'.ten’d Hannibal's fime, 
And tLome’s matrons and maidens grew sick at his name; 
An! loud through the land was the voice of their wail 


ul, 
J 


ir course swooping down, eager fed on the slain. 


When the cong’ rors of earth in lis presence did qua 


As year roll’d upon year, every mountain and glen 
Hal b 


When the victor with tears bade furewe!l to the shore 


n mark'd with destraction and battle’s red stain; 
Of Lis laurels and fame, where his triaiaphs were o'er. 


Dd. 


For the Literary Inquirer. 


(The Lady in whose album I penned the following lines, 
will pardon me for using them thus publicly.) 


TO Miss** * * * 


List, maiden, to the bard who weaves 
The first poetic wreath to deck 
This beauteous volume, whose bright leaves 
Are yet unsullied by a speck; 
Oh, mark him well, for maiden thou, 
So spotless, beautiful, and bright, 
Art like this virgin volume now: 
But what ye'll both be—time must write. 


Oh, could the bard's fond prayer be heard, 
Thy book of life, as well as this, 
Should not contain one gloomy word, 
But be replete with love and bliss; 
And thou should’st in a ripe old age, 
When retrospection views them o'er, 
Cull sweets from every beaming page, 
Replete with mingled love and lore. 


Rut, maiden, it may not be so: 
For what, alas! is life at best 
sut mingled scenes of joy and wor;— 
Now wholly wretched, now half blest? 
And at mortality’s near close, 
When every thought on heaven is bent, 
How fow enjoy the calin repose 
Attendant on a life well! spent! 


Time son these snowy leaves will stain 

With feelings, thoughts, hopes, wishes, fears; 
Some traced in mirth, more traced in pain; 

Those wreath’ d with smiles, these bathed in tears: 
Soin man’s book of life ’tis willed 

That Pghts and shades alternate blend, 
Till the last leaf be fully filled, 


And deuth’s cold hand affix *‘tie end.”’ 


BuTalo, Fed. 20, 1333. AUGUSTUS. 


ADVERSITY. 

Though foul be the lightnings, they freshen the air; 
VThoigh rough be the tempests, the ocean they clear; 
The herb which is bruised sheds the sweetest perfume; 
The glow-worm shines brightest when deepest the gloom; 
And the stars which gloam forth on the bosom of night, 
From the darkest heaven give tho fairest light, 


A Coutector or Paoverss.—An intimate friend of 
our own, a gentleman of some eccentricity of charac- 
ter, was at one period of his life a very assiduous col- 
lector of proverbs. He piqued himself not alittle upon 
his store of proverbial colloquialisms, and, in all argu- 
mentative matters, was sure to silence his opponents, 
by fairly pouring out to them a broadside of proverbs, 
rreat and small, light and heavy, pat or unpat, no mgt- 
er which, if he only kept up a raking fire of this sort 
verbal shot. At the time we speak of, it was his 





verhear in the course of conversation, on slips of pa- 
4, from which he transferred them to his magnum 
jopus wiren leisure occurred. In this way, there seldom 
wis card, letter, or scrap of paper on his person, but 
what was literally groaning with “rusty sayed sawes” 
ind proverbial rhymes. No bee could be busier in 
sucking fromm every flower its pith and flavor, than our 
‘Lor was in registering upon his sybilline leaves 
he fruits of every day’s quest after there insulated 
jinon els of wit and wisdom. On one occasion he had 
heen invited to a large party at a friend’s house, where 
there happened to be not a few strangers present. 
Uur friend, fortunately we think, as the sequel will 
liow, had forgotten to disgorge his pockets of their 
lusultitarious ce Well, the good things disap- 
peared, and the wine followed, and, with every bottle, 
he conversation assumed a more lively character. 
llow | 











ft 
mien. 


some misunderstanding with our collector and 
snother gentleman at the teble arose, we can not well 
jexplain, but certainly their words waxed high, and to 
s.cua cecree was their dispute carried, that an abrupt 
Ciiuination was put to the festivities of the evening, 
yy the man of proverbs handing over his card to the 
Nothing, of course, was spoken of by the 
graye part of the company but the disagreeable quar- 
ei, and the still more disagreeable results to which 
(he morning’s dawn must unavoidably give rise. Next 
morning came, and the gentleman began to bestir him- 
self, as, according to the rules of honor, he must do, 
when there is a personal injury to be avenged. With 
the man of proverbs he was deeply enraged, and to re- 
fiesh his memory as to name and address, he had re- 
course to the card put into his hands over night. He 
locked first at one side, then at the other, but name or 
place on neither could be found; but, in place of that, 
there was traced, in good Jegible characters—“.Vueth- 
ing should be done in a hurry, but catching fleas.” he 
et.ect of this was irresistible. Mr. fell into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and, with very altered 
ieelings from those with which he left his couch, im- 
mediately called upon a mutual friend, where such ex- 
planations were given as to the quarrel of the evening 
betore, that ahostile meeting was in a moment quashed. 
Had it not been, however, for this fortunate incident of 
proverb-gathering, there is no saying how matters 
would have ended. We, knowing all the cireumstan- 
ces, are entitled to say, that but for this excellent 
aphorism, one or two valuable lives might have been 
sacrificed to notions of false honor.— Preface to Hen- 
derson’s Collection of Scottish Proverbs. 


frane a 
anger, 





Ong Letrer!—A letter was lately found, in which 
one fiiend spoke so freely of another, that it led to an 
irreconcilable quarrel, ‘1 am surprised,” observed W. 
“that such bitter hostility should arise out of so trivial 
acause.” “I am not at all,” replied J.; “it is quite 
natural: for a friend becomes a fiend if you drop a 
letter.’ 





Extraorpinaky Nerve.—A shop-keeper had in his 
cellar a barrel of gunpowder; in the same vault he had 
some meal, &c, His sister went, one night, to ge’ 
some of the latter article, and not knowing which bar- 
rel it was in, opened the gunpowcer first, and did net 
discover it. She presently alter reascended; “Where 
is the candle?” said the brother. 
ing up in that black sand,” was the reply. He instantly 
descended, and putting his hands together like a funnel, 
he placed them around the candle, and thus extracted 
it from the barrel of gunpowder! When he came up 
stairs, he fainted.—Lng. Paper. 





German Works.—The last number of the general 
catalogue, printed every semestre at Leipsic, contains 
2157 new books; the foregoing number has but 310 
less—so that, in the course of one year, 4004 German 
works have been published! a number which surpasses 





N.C. 


7 far that of the yearly publications of England and 
rance taken together. 


custom to note down every proverb which he might} 
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“T have leit it stick-| 
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Sineine To Pizase Onesety.—“I always sing to 
please myself,” said a gentleman who was humming a 
tune in aor. “Then you are not at all difficult to 
please,” said a lady who sat next to him. 














Porator.—We are indebted for this valuable root 
to the continent of South America, where it grows 
wild. It was introduced into Europe about the year 
1588, and subsequently spread into the different parts 
of the eastern continent. It appears that in several 
parts of Europe its introduction met with great oppo- 
sition, and it was not until a time of scarcity during 
the Freach revolution, that its culture beceme general 
in France. Now it is almost universally cultivated 
within the tropics, and is said “to have added millions 
to the population of Europe, and has rendered unknown 
those famines which were formerly so frequent and so 
distressing.” — Louisville Herald. 

Axrcpotr or Bexsamin Fraskuux.—Not long af- 
ter Franklin had commenced editor of a newspaper, he 
noticed with considerable freedom the publie conduet 
of one or two influential persons in Philadelphia. This 
circumstance was regarded by some of his patrons with 
|disapprobation, and induced one of them to convey to 
| Franklin the opinion of his friends with regard to it. 
|The doctor listened with patience to the reproof, and 
| begged the favor of his friend’s company at supper one 
jevening which he named, at the same time requesting 
|that the other gentlemen who were dissatisfied with 
|him should attend. The doctor received his guests 
\cordially; his editorial conduct was canvassed, and 
some advice given. Supper was at lest announced, 
and the guests invited to an adjoining room, The ta- 
ble was only supplied with two puddings, and a stone 
| pitcher filled with water. All were helped: bnt none 
jcould eat but the docter, He partook freely of the 
| pudding, and urged his friends to do the same; but it 
| was out of the question; they tasted and tried in vain, 
| When their host saw the difficulty was unconqverable, 
he arose and addressed them:—“My friends, any one 
who can subsist on saw-dust pudding and water, as I 
can, needs no man’s patronage.”—Walson’s Annals of 


Philadelphia, 


} 





Unnarry Proprenxsrry.—Our complexion is such, 
that we are palled with enjoyment, and stimulated with 
hope; that we become less sensible to a long possessed 
benefit, from the very circumstance that it has become 
habitual. Specious, untried, ambiguous projects of 
new advantage recommend themselves to the spirit of 
adventure, which more or less prevails in every mind. 
From this temper, men, factions, and nations, too, have 
sacrificed the good of which they have been in assured 
possession, in tavor of wild and irrational expectations. 


E.oquencr.—Youth, beauty, pomp, what are these, 
in point of attraction, to a woman’s heart, when com- 
pared to eloquence!—the magic of the tongue is the 
most dangerous of al] spells! 


Sivcutar Errecr or Music.—At the Cheetham- 
hill Glee Club, on Monday evening, during the perform- 
ance of “Neon Nobis Domine,” which was sung in fine 
style, by about forty voices, a tumbler glass, which 
stood upen a table in the room, broke into a thousand 
pieces, as if it had heen shattered by an explosion of 
gunpowder. [‘I'he above from a Manchester paper, is 
only a further proof of a fact well known to scientific 
men. It is stated in Herschel’s introductory treatise on 
natural philosophy, that a person for a wager, broke a 
dozen tumblers in succession, by singing near them 
the fundamental note of each tumbler.—wNSat. Cour. 


Peter tur Great.—This monarch, being in a 
country house, was invited to a hunting party, but de- 
iclined, saying, “hunt as much as you please; make 
war upon wild beasts. For my part, I can not amuse 
myself in that way while I have enemies abroad to 
| fight, and intractable subjects at home to reform.” 








The Lrrerary Isquiner is published every other Tues- 
|day, under the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceum, at Ons 
| Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 
Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year, 
unless paid in advance, and at the rate of two dollars per 
annum; and no paper discontinued, except at the option 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

Premium For Sunscrisers.—Every person obtaining four 
Subscribers, and forwarding Six Dollars, shall receive a 
fifth copy gratis. 

Orders and Communications to be addressed (post-paid) 
to the Proprietor, W. Verrinder, 214, Main-street Buffalo. 
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